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A WORLD OF PURE EXPERIENCE. II 


V. WuHat OBJECTIVE REFERENCE Is 


HOSOEVER feels his experience as something substitutional, 
even while he has it, may be said to have an experience 
that reaches beyond itself. From inside of its own entity it postu- 
lates reality existing elsewhere. For the transcendentalist, who holds 
knowing to consist in a salto mortale across an ‘epistemological 
chasm,’ such an idea presents no difficulty, but it seems at first sight 
as if it might be inconsistent with an empiricism like our own. 
Have we not explained conceptual knowledge to be wholly consti- 
tuted by things that fall outside of the knowing experience itself— 
by intermediary experiences and by a terminus that fulfills? Can 
the knowledge be there before these elements that constitute its 
being have come? And, if knowledge be not there, how can ob- 
jective reference occur? 

The key to this difficulty lies in the distinction between knowing 
as verified and completed, and the same knowing as in transit and 
on its way. To recur to the Memorial Hall example of my former 
article, it is only when our idea of the Hall has actually terminated 
in the percept that we know ‘for certain’ that from the beginning 
it was truly cognitive of that. Until established by the end of the 
process, its quality of knowing that, or indeed of knowing anything, 
could still be doubted; and yet the knowing really was there, as 
the result now shows. We were virtual knowers of the Hall long 
before we were nailed down and certified to have been its actual 
knowers by the percept’s retroactive validating power. 

Now the immensely greater part of all our knowing never gets 
beyond this virtual stage. It never is completed or nailed down. 
I speak not merely of our ideas of imperceptibles like ether-waves 
or dissociated ‘ions,’ or of ‘ejects’ like the contents of our neighbors’ 
minds; I speak also of ideas which we might verify if we would take 
the trouble, but which we hold for true although unterminated per- 
ceptually, because nothing says ‘no’ to us, and there is no contradict- 
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ing truth in sight. To continue thinking unchallenged is, ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred, our practical substitute for knowing in the 
completed sense. As each experience runs by cognitive transition 
into the next one, and we nowhere feel a collision with what we 
elsewhere count as fact, we commit ourselves to the current as if 
the port were sure. We live, as it were, upon the front edge of an 
advancing wave-crest, and our sense of a determinate direction in 
falling forward is all we cover of the future of our path. It is as 
if a differential quotient should be conscious and treat itself as an 
adequate substitute for a traced-out curve. Our experience, inter 
alia, is of variations of rate and of direction, and lives in these 
transitions more than in the journey’s end. The truncated ex- 
periences are sufficient to act upon—what more could we have done 
at those moments even if later verification were complete? 

This is what, as a radical empiricist, I say to the charge that 
the objective reference which is so flagrant a character of our experi- 
ences involves a chasm and a mortal leap. <A positively conjunctive 
transition involves neither chasm nor leap. Being the very orig- 
inal of what we mean by continuity, it makes a continuum wherever 
it appears. I know full well that such brief words as these will 
leave the hardened transcendentalist unshaken. Conjunetive ex- 
periences separate their terms, he will still say: they are third things 
interposed, that have themselves to be conjoined by new links, and 
to invoke them makes our trouble infinitely worse. To ‘feel’ our 
motion forward is impossible. Motion implies terminus; and how 
ean terminus be felt before we have arrived? The barest start and 
sally forwards, the barest tendency to leave the instant, involves the 
chasm and the leap. Conjunctive transitions are the most super- 
ficial of appearances, illusions of our sensibility which philosophical 
reflection pulverizes at a touch. Conception is our only trustworthy 
instrument, conception and the Absolute working hand in hand. 
Conception disintegrates experience utterly, but its disjunctions are 
easily overcome again when the Absolute takes up the task. 

Such transeendentalists I must leave, provisionally at least, in 
full possession of their creed. I have no space for polemies in this 
article, so I shall simply formulate the empiricist doctrine as my 
hypothesis, leaving it to work or not work as it may. 

Objective reference, I say then, is a mere incident of the fact 
that so much of our experience comes as an insufficient and is of 
process and transition. Our fields of experience have no more 
definite boundaries than have our fields of view. Both are fringed 
forever by a more that continuously develops, and that continuously 
supersedes them as life proceeds. The relations, generally speak- 
ing, are as real here as the terms are, and the only complaint of the 
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transcendentalist’s with which I could at all sympathize would be 
his charge that, by first making knowledge to consist in external 
relations as I have done, and by then confessing that nine-tenths 
of the time these are not actually there, so that our knowledge for 
the most part keeps only virtual, I have knocked the solid bottom 
out of the whole business, and palmed off a mere substitute of 
knowledge for the genuine thing. Only the admission that our ideas 
are self-transcendent already, such a critic might say, in advance 
of the experiences that are to terminate them, can bring solidity 
back to knowledge in a world like this, in which transitions and 
terminations are only by exception carried out. 

This seems to me an excellent place for applying the pragmatic 
method. When a dispute arises, that method consists in auguring 
what practical consequences would be different if one side rather 
than the other were true. If no difference can be thought of, the dis- 
pute is a quarrel over words. 

What then would the salto mortale, the immediate self-transcend- 
enecy affirmed as something existing independently of experiential 
mediation or termination, be known as, what would it practically 
result in, were it true? 

It could only result in our orientation, in the turning of our 
expectations and practical tendencies into the right path; and the 
right path here, so long as we and the object are not yet face to 
face (or can never get face to face, as in the case of ejects), would 
be the path that led us into the object’s nearest neighborhood. 
Where direct acquaintance is lacking, ‘knowledge about’ is the next 
best thing, and such knowledge an acquaintance with what ac- 
tually lies about the object, and is most closely related to it, puts 
within our grasp. Ether-waves and your anger, for example, are 
things in which my thoughts will never perceptually terminate, but 
my concepts of them lead me to their very brink, to the chromatic 
fringes and to the hurtful words and deeds which are their really 
next effects. 

Even if our ideas did in themselves carry the postulated self- 
transcendeney, it would still remain true that their putting us into 
possession of such really next effects would be the sole cash-value of 
the self-transcendency for us. And this ecash-value, it is needless 
to say, is verbatim et literatim what our empiricist account pays in. 
On pragmatist principles therefore, a dispute over self-transcendency 
here would be a pure logomachy. Call our concepts of ejective things 
self-transcendent or the reverse, it makes no difference, so long as 
we don’t differ about the nature of that exalted virtue’s fruits. 

Fruits for us, humanistic fruits, of course. If an Absolute were 
proved to exist for other reasons, it might well appear that his 
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knowledge is terminated in innumerable cases where ours is still 
incomplete. That, however, would be a fact indifferent to our 
knowledge. The latter would grow neither worse nor better, 
whether we acknowledged such an Absolute or left him out. 

So-the notion of a knowledge still in transitu and on its way 
joins hands here with that notion of a ‘pure experience’ which I 
tried to explain in my recent article entitled ‘Does Consciousness 
Exist?’ The instant field of the present is always experience in its 
‘pure’ state, plain unqualified actuality, a simple that, as yet un- 
differentiated into thing and thought, and only virtually classifiable 
as objective fact or as some one’s opinion about fact. This is as 
true when the field is conceptual as when it is perceptual. ‘Memorial 
Hall’ is ‘there’ in my idea as much as when I stand before it. I 
proceed to act on its account in either case. Only in the later ex- 
perience that supersedes the present one is this naif immediacy 
retrospectively split into two parts, a ‘consciousness’ and its ‘con- 
tent,’ and the content corrected or confirmed. While still pure, 
or present, any experience—mine, for example, of what I write 
about in these very lines—passes for ‘truth.’ The morrow may 
reduce it to ‘opinion.’ The transcendentalist in all his particular 
knowledges is as liable to this reduction as I am: his Absolute does 
not save him. Why, then, need he quarrel with an account of know- 
ing that merely leaves it liable to this inevitable condition? Why 
insist on its being a static relation out of time when it practically 
seems so much a function of our active life? For a thing to be valid, 
says Lotze, is the same as to make itself valid. When the whole uni- 
verse seems only to be making itself valid and to be still incomplete 
(else why its ceaseless changing?) why, of all things, should knowing 
be exempt? Why should it not be making itself valid like every- 
thing else? That some parts of it may be already valid or verified 
beyond dispute, the empirical philosopher, of course, like any one 
else, may always hope. 


VI. THe CONTERMINOUSNESS OF DIFFERENT MINDS 


With transition and prospect thus enthroned in pure experience, 
it is impossible to subscribe to the idealism of the English school. 
Radical empiricism has, in fact, more affinities with natural realism 
than with the views of Berkeley or of Mill, and this can be easily 
shown. 

For the Berkeleyan school, ideas (the verbal equivalent of what 
I term experiences) are discontinuous. The content of each is wholly 
immanent, and there are no transitions with which they are con- 
substantial and through which their beings may unite. Your 
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Memorial Hall and mine, even when both are percepts, are wholly 
out of connection with each other. Our lives are a congeries of 
solipsisms, out of which in strict logic only a God could compose 
a universe even of discourse. No dynamic currents run between 
my objects and your objects. Never can our minds meet in the 
same. 

The ineredibility of such a philosophy is flagrant. It is ‘cold, 
strained, and unnatural’ in a supreme degree; and it may be 
doubted whether even Berkeley himself, who took it so religiously, 
really believed, when walking through the streets of London, that 
his spirit and the spirits of his fellow wayfarers had absolutely 
different towns in view. 

To me the decisive reason in favor of our minds meeting in some 
common objects at least is that, unless I make that supposition, I 
have no motive for assuming that your mind exists at all. Why 
do I postulate your mind? Because I see your body acting in a 
certain way. Its gestures, facial movements, words and conduct 
generally, are ‘expressive,’ so I deem it actuated as my own is, by 
an inner life like mine. This argument from analogy is my reason, 
whether an instinctive belief runs before it or not. But what is 
‘your body’ here but a percept in my field? It is only as animating 
that object, my object, that I have any occasion to think of you at 
all. If the body that you actuate be not the very body that I see 
there, but some duplicate body of your own with which that has 
nothing to do, we belong to different universes, you and I, and for 
me to speak of you is folly. Myriads of such universes even now 
may coexist, irrelevant to one another; my concern is solely with the 
universe with which my own life is connected. 

In that perceptual part of my universe which I eall your body, 
your mind and my mind meet and may be ealled conterminous. 
Your mind actuates that body and mine sees it; my thoughts pass 
into it as into their harmonious cognitive fulfillment; your emotions 
and volitions pass into it as causes into their effects. 

But that percept hangs together with all our other physical per- 
cepts. They are of one stuff with it; and if it be our common pos- 
session, they must be so likewise. For instance, your hand lays hold 
of one end of a rope and my hand lays hold of the other end. We 
pull against each other. Can our two hands be mutual objects in this 
experience, and the rope not be mutual also? What is true of the 
rope is true of any other percept. Your objects are over and over 
again the same as mine. If I ask you where some object of yours is, 
our old Memorial Hall, for example, you point to my Memorial Hall 
with your hand which J see. If you alter an object in your world, 
put out a candle, for example, when I am present, my candle ipso 
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facto goes out. It is only as altering my objects that I guess you to 
exist. If your objects do not coalesce with my objects, if they be 
not identically where mine are, they must be proved to be positively 
somewhere else. But no other location can be assigned for them, so 
their place must be what it seems to be, the same.’ 

Practically, then, our minds meet in a world of objects which 
they share in common, which would still be there, if one or several 
of the mirids were destroyed. I can see no formal objection to this 
supposition’s being literally true. On the principles which I am de- 
fending, a ‘mind’ or ‘personal consciousness’ is the name for a series 
of experiences run together by certain definite transitions, and an 
objective reality is a series of similar experiences knit by different 
transitions. If one and the same experience can figure twice, once 
in a mental and once in a physical context (as I have tried, in my 
article on ‘Consciousness,’ to show that it can), one does not see why 
it might not figure thrice, or four times, or any number of times, 
by running into as many different mental contexts, just as the same 
point, lying at their intersection, can be continued into many dif- 
ferent lines. Abolishing any number of contexts would not destroy 
the experience itself or its other contexts, any more than abolishing 
some of the point’s linear continuations would destroy the others, 
or destroy the point itself. 

I well know the subtle dialectic which insists that a term taken in 
another relation must needs be an intrinsically different term. The 
crux is always the old Greek one, that the same man can’t be tall in 
relation to one neighbor, and short in relation to another, for that 
would make him tall and short at once. In this essay I can not stop 
to refute this dialectic, so I pass on, leaving my flank for the time 
exposed. But if my reader will only allow that the same ‘ now ’ both 
ends his past and begins his future; or that, when he buys an acre 
of land from his neighbor, it is the same acre that successively figures 
in the two estates; or that when I pay him a dollar, the same dollar 
goes into his pocket that came out of mine; he will also in consist- 
ency have to allow that the same object may conceivably play a part 
in, as being related to the rest of, any number of otherwise entirely 
different minds. This is enough for my present point: the common- 
sense notion of minds sharing the same object offers no special logical 
or epistemological difficulties of its own; it stands or falls with the 
general possibility of things being in conjunctive relation with other 
things at all. 

In principle, then, let natural realism pass for possible. Your 
mind and mine may terminate in the same percept, not merely 


‘The notion that our objects are inside of our respective heads is not 
seriously defensible, so 1 pass it by. 
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against it, as if it were a third external thing, but by inserting them- 
selves into it and coalescing with it, for such is the sort of conjunctive 
union that appears to be experienced when a perceptual terminus 
‘fulfills.’ Even so, two hawsers may embrace the same pile, and yet 
neither one of them touch any other part, except that pile, of what 
the other hawser is attached to. 

It is therefore not a formal question, but a question of empirical 
fact solely, whether, when you and I are said to know the ‘same’ 
Memorial Hall, our minds do terminate at or in a numerically iden- 
tical percept. Obviously, as a plain matter of fact, they do not. 
Apart from color-blindness and such possibilities, we see the Hall in 
different perspectives. You may be on one side of it and I on an- 
other. The percept of each of us, as he sees the surface of the Hall, 
is moreover only his provisional terminus. The next thing beyond 
my percept is not your mind, but more percepts of my own into 
which my first percept develops, the interior of the Hall, for in- 
stance, or the inner structure of its bricks and mortar. If our minds 
were in a literal sense conterminous, neither could get beyond the 
percept which they had in common, it would be an ultimate barrier 
between them—unless indeed they became ‘co-conscious’ over a still 
larger part of their content, which (thought-transference apart) is 
not supposed to be the actual case. In point of fact the ultimate 
common barrier can always be pushed, by both minds, farther than 
any actual percept, until at last it resolves itself into the mere notion 
of imperceptibles like molecules or ether, so that, where we do ter- 
minate in percepts, our knowledge is only speciously completed, 
being, in theoretic strictness, only a virtual knowledge of those 
remoter objects which conception carries out. 

Is natural realism, permissible in logic, refuted then by empirical 
fact? Do our minds have no object in common after all? 

Yes, they certainly have Space in common. On pragmatic prin- 
ciples we are obliged to predicate sameness wherever we can predicate 
no assignable point of difference. If two named things have every 
equality and function indiscernible, and are at the same time in the 
same place, they must be written down as numerically one thing 
under two different names. But there is no test discoverable, so far 
as I know, by which it can be shown that the place occupied by your 
percept of Memorial Hall differs from the place occupied by mine. 
The percepts themselves may be shown to differ; but if each of us be 
asked to point out where his percept is, we point to an identical spot. 
All the relations, whether geometrical or causal, of the Hall originate 
or terminate in that spot wherein our hands meet, and where each 
of us begins to work if he wishes to make the Hall change before the 
other’s eyes. Just so it is with our bodies. That body of yours 
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which you actuate and feel from within must be in the same spot as 
the body of yours which I see or touch from without. ‘There’ for 
me means where I place my finger. If you do not feel my finger’s 
contact to be ‘there’ in my sense, when I place it on your body, where 
then do you feel it? Your inner actuations of your body also meet 
my finger there: it is there that you resist its push, or shrink back, 
or sweep the finger aside with your hand. Whatever farther knowl- 
edge either of us may acquire of the real constitution of the body 
which we thus feel, you from within and I from without, it is in that 
same place that the newly conceived or perceived constituents have to 
be located, and it is through that space that your and my mental 
intercourse with each other has always to be carried on, by the media- 
tion of impressions which I convey thither, and of the reactions 
thence which those impressions may provoke from you. 

In general terms, then, whatever differing contents our minds 
may eventually fill a place with, the place itself is a numerically 
identical content of the two minds, a piece of common property in 
which, through which, and over which they join. The receptacle of 
certain of our experiences being thus common, the experiences them- 
selves might some day become common also. If that day ever did 
come, our thoughts would terminate in a complete empirical identity, 
there would be an end, so far as those experiences went, to our. dis- 
cussions about truth. No points of difference appearing, they 
would have to count as the same. 


VII. Concuusion. 


With this we have the outlines of a philosophy of pure experi- 
ence before us. At the outset of my essay, I called it a mosaic phi- 
losophy. In actual mosaics the pieces are held together by their 
bedding, for which bedding the Substances, transcendental Egos, 
or Absolutes of other philosophies may be taken to stand. In 
radical empiricism there is no bedding; it is as if the pieces clung 
together by their edges, the transitions experienced between them 
forming their cement. Of course such a metaphor is misleading, 
for in actual experience the more substantive and the more transitive 
parts run into each other continuously, there is in general no separ- 
ateness needing to be overcome by an external cement; and what- 
ever separateness is actually experienced is not overcome, it stays 
and counts as separateness to the end. But the metaphor serves 
to symbolize the fact that Experience itself, taken at large, can 
grow by its edges. That one moment of it proliferates into the 
next by transitions which, whether conjunctive or disjunctive, con- 
tinue the experiential tissue, can not, I contend, be denied. Life 
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is in the transitions as much as in the terms connected; often, in- 
deed, it seems to be there more emphatically, as if our spurts and 
sallies forward were the real firing-line of the battle, were like the 
thin line of flame advancing across the dry autumnal field which the 
farmer proceeds to burn. In this line we live prospectively as well 
as retrospectively. It is ‘of’ the past, inasmuch as it comes ex- 
pressly as the past’s continuation; it is ‘of’ the future in so far as 
the future, when it comes, will have continued it. 

These relations of continuous transition experienced are what 
make our experiences cognitive. In the simplest and completest 
cases the experiences are cognitive of one another. When one of 
them terminates a previous series of them with a sense of fulfillment, 
it, we say, is what those other experiences ‘had in view.’ The knowl- 
edge, in such a ease, is verified, the truth is ‘salted down.’ Mainly, 
however, we live on speculative investments, or on our prospects only. 
But living on things in posse is as good as living in the actual, so long 
as our eredit remains good. It is evident that for the most part it 
is good, and that the universe seldom protests our drafts. 

In this sense we at every moment can continue to believe in an 
existing beyond. It is only in special cases that our confident 
rush forward gets rebuked. The beyond must of course always in 
our philosophy be itself of an experiential nature. If not a future 
experience of our own or a present one of our neighbor, it must be 
a thing in itself in Dr. Prinee’s and Professor Strong’s sense of the 
term—that is, it must be an experience for itself whose relation to 
other things we translate into the action of molecules, ether-waves, 
or whatever else the physical symbols may be.? This opens the 
chapter of the relations of radical empiricism to panpsychism, into 
which I can not enter now. 

The beyond ean in any ease exist simultaneously—for it ean be 
experienced to have existed simultaneously—with the experience that 
practically postulates it by looking in its direction, or by turning 
or changing in the direction of which it is the goal. Pending that 
actuality of union, in the virtuality of which the ‘truth,’ even now, 
of the postulation consists, the beyond and its knower are entities 
split off from each other. The world is in so far forth a pluralism 
of which the unity is not fully experienced as yet. But, as fast 
as verification comes, trains of experience, once separate, run into 
one another; and that is why I said, earlier in my article, that the 
unity of the world is on the whole undergoing increase. The uni- 

*Our minds and these ejective realities would still have space (or pseudo- 
space, as I believe Professor Strong calls the medium of interaction between 
‘things-in-themselves’) in common. These would exist where, and begin to act 


where, we locate the molecules, etce., and where we perceive the sensible phe- 
nomena explained thereby. 
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verse continually grows in quantity by new experiences that graft 
themselves upon the older mass; but these very new experiences 
often help the mass to a more consolidated form. 

These are the main features of a philosophy of pure experience. 
It has innumerable other aspects and arouses innumerable questions, 
but the points I have touched on seem enough to make an entering 
wedge. In my own mind such a philosophy harmonizes best with 
a radical pluralism, with novelty and indeterminism, moralism and 
theism, and with the ‘humanism’ lately sprung upon us by the 
Oxford and the Chicago schools.* I can not, however, be sure that 
all these doctrines are its necessary and indispensable allies. It pre- 
sents so many points of difference, both from the common sense 
and from the idealism that have made our philosophic language, that 
it is almost as difficult to state it as it is to think it out clearly, and if 
it is ever to grow into a respectable system, it will have to be built up 
by the contributions of many cooperating minds. It seems to me, 
as I said at the outset of this essay, that many minds are, in point. 
of fact, now turning in a direction that points towards radical 
empiricism. If they are carried farther by my words, and if then 
they add their stronger voices to my feebler one, the publication of 
this essay will have been worth while. 


WILLIAM JAMES. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





THE MUTABILITY OF THE SELF. RESPONSIBILITY 
AND FREEDOM 


I 


Sec. 1.—‘‘ Whilst we think,’’ says Professor James,’ ‘‘our brain 
changes, and like the aurora borealis, its whole internal equilibrium 
shifts with every pulse of change. The precise nature of the shift- 
ing at a given moment is the product of many factors. . . . But just 
as one of them certainly is the influence of outward objects on the 
sense organs during the moment, so is another certainly the very 
special susceptibility in which the organ has been left at that moment 
by all it has gone through in the past. Every brain state is partly 
determined by the nature of this entire past succession. It is cut of 
the question, then, that any total brain-state should identically recur. 
Something like it may recur; but to suppose it to reeur would be 
equivalent to the absurd admission that all the states that had inter- 

°T have said something of this latter alliance in an article entitled ‘ Human- 


ism and Truth,’ in Mind, October, 1904. 
** Psychology,’ I., 234. 
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vened between its two appearances had been pure nonentities, and 
that the organ after their passage was exactly what it was before.’’ 

I think that all neurologists will agree that this statement is 
sound. 

But if this is true of the activities in the brain, it is certainly as 
true of the activities in the nervous system taken as a whole; and 
this may be expressed in our terms by saying that no given neururgic 
pattern can ever recur; 7. e., each neururgic pattern must be a bran- 
new neururgic pattern. 

Sec. 2.—But if the theory of a thoroughgoing neururgie and 
noetie correspondence is valid, then we may make a corresponding 
statement in relation to the field of attention at least. ‘‘ Hach mo- 
ment of consciousness,’’ says Bosanquet,? ‘‘is full of a given complex 
of presentation, which passes away and can never be repeated with- 
out some difference.’’ And so, again, Professor James,* ‘‘No state 
once gone can recur and be identical with what it was before.”’ 
“Every thought we have of a given fact is, strictly speaking, unique, 
and only bears a resemblance of kind with our other thoughts of the 
same fact.’’4 

I think that all psychologists will agree that this statement also 
is sound.® 

But if this is true of that part of the noetie pattern which gives 
us the field of attention, then, if the views we are here presenting 
are valid, it must be true also of the noetic pattern as a whole; 
and we may then say that, as no neururgie pattern can ever recur, 
so no noetic pattern can ever recur;—2. e., each noetiec pattern must 
be a bran-new noetie pattern. 

Sec. 3.—But if this is true of each noetie pattern as a whole, then 
it must be true of its parts. If it is true of that part of the whole 
pattern which we eall the field of attention—as we have above seen 
is acknowledged—then it must be true also of that part which I have 
called the field of inattention, unless we deny that the field of atten- 
tion and the field of inattention are fundamentally of the same nature. 

We may say, then, that.in each moment the field of inattention is 
a bran-new thing. And, if we assume that the field of inattention 
and the Self are the same and identical, as I have held in a previous 
article, then we are led to hold that the Self cf each moment is unique. 
That no Self ‘onee gone can ever recur and be identical with what 
it was before.’ That the Self of any individual men, in each mo- 
ment, is a bran-new Self. 

** Essentials of Logic,’ p. 74. 

** Psychology,’ I., p. 230. 

*Tbid., p. 233. 


*Compare Shadworth Hodgson, ‘ Metaphysic of Experience,’ I., p. 166; and 
Professor Royce, ‘ Outlines of Psychology,’ p. 199, for similar statements. 
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Sec. 4.—I do not see how one ean avoid this conclusion without 
denying the truth of the neurological and psychological statements 
above referred to, which are very generally accepted as valid; nor 
without showing that the various positions maintained in the previous 
papers of this series are invalid. 

Furthermore, I am convinced that much favorable evidence could 
be presented in favor of this conclusion, did space permit; especially 
noteworthy being the fact that it enables the psychologist to give an 
adequate account of the changes and development of the characters 
of individual men as we observe them, which is impossible, in my 
view, if we hold that the Self is an unchangeable entity. 

Yet it must be agreed that this conclusion is quite incompatible 
with the conception of the Self held by the mass of intelligent men. 

In the remainder of this article I shall consider one important 
notion which is bound up in our minds with the conception of the 
Self as an unchangeable entity; viz., the doctrine of individual re- 
sponsibility ; and shall attempt to show that it is possible to restate 
this doctrine in terms of the thesis here presented; and that in so 
doing we, at the same time, avoid formidable difficulties which under 
the current view arise in connection with the conception of the free- 
dom of the Self. 

II 


Sec. 5.—All men are practical before they are consciously rational. 
We inherit or acquire habits of action which are followed without 
thought, and only later, when doubt arises as to the meaning or 
propriety of these habits of action, do we stop to question the ra- 
tionality of the acts to which they lead us. The doctrine of the indi- 
vidual’s present responsibility for the acts of what we call the same 
individual in the past is without doubt an attempt to state the ration- 
ality of certain habitual actions of men, in relation to their fellow 
men, which were established in the race long before any clear theory 
of the nature of responsibility was gained. It is true that, coordi- 
nately with this purely objective consideration, we look within, and 
find within us the voice of conscience, which also tends to establish 
this conception; but it can searcely be doubted that without any 
relation to this inward looking of the more highly developed man, 
the customs of punishing man for his deeds in the past, which were 
established in the earliest infancy of the race, must have led the 
early thinker to a conception of responsibility very similar to that 
which we find current to-day.* 

*It might be objected here that the maintenance of such a purely objective 
attitude as is here suggested in considering this subject is really impossible; 


that we can not account for the acts of men as objectively studied without 
taking into consideration the motives of the men;—that we would not be led 
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The common man looks upon the individual man’s body to-day as 
the same as the body of like nature which existed yesterday; and 
thus it is most natural for him to think of the man’s Self to-day as 
the same as his Self of yesterday. It has served him well also in 
practice to punish the body of the individual man to-day for the 
deeds of what he calls the same individual man in the past. So it 
has come about that all people with one accord consider. it perfectly 
rational to discipline an individual on the basis of this assumption 
that the man’s Self is the same Self which was instrumental in pro- 
ducing the acts of his body in the past. 

Sec. 6.—This way of thinking leads to good practical results which 
are on the whole worked out into a fairly consistent rational system. 
But it must be granted that this rationality is not thoroughgoing; 
for in practice it has been found undesirable to carry out thoroughly 
our system of rewards and punishments as if the individual Self 
persisted from moment to moment; and we have therefore come to 
hold again as a matter of practical social value, that the individual 
man is responsible under certain conditions, while under other. con- 
ditions he is not. 

The attempt to draw a line between responsible acts and irre- 
sponsible acts has led to rough and ready rules, which work well 
enough, to be sure, in ordinary eases, but which very evidently break 
down under the stress of the finer distinctions which have come into 
prominence in the highly developed life of to-day. The judgments 
of our law courts, and the teachings of our ethical leaders are fraught 
with inconsistencies in this regard of which it is not worth while here 
to give examples. 

Sec. 7.—But, beyond this, a very fundamental philosophical diffi- 
culty has arisen in the attempt to uphold the rationality of our pro- 
cedure in connection with the acceptance of this doctrine of respon- 
sibility, together with the notion of the immutability of the Self. 


to hold other men responsible for past acts did we not know the inner sense 
or responsibility for our own acts in the past. 

I am free to admit that this is true in connection with the developed notion 
of responsibility as we know it, and indeed that the early man might never have 
held his neighbor responsible had he not experienced within himself the germ 
of the sense of obligation. On the other hand, it seems certain that this inward 
sense of responsibility, as we know it, could not have developed to be what 
it is, had not the application of this sense of our own responsibility to other 
men been of great practical benefit to man in the course of his development. 
Had it been disadvantageous to the race to hold other men responsible for their 
acts of the past, we might still feel a certain undeveloped sense of guilt or 
remorse, but we certainly would not make practical efforts to place responsi- 
bility in others, or to distribute reward and punishment. For a fuller con- 
sideration of this subject compare my ‘Instinct and Reason,’ Ch. XV., on 
“Conscience and the Sense of Duty.’ 
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Assuming that the Self of the man of yesterday is the same Self 
as that of the individual before us to-day, it is clearly absurd to hold 
it to be rational to reward or punish him for his acts of yesterday in 
ease he could not have acted differently than he then did; and we 
therefore assume that his Self of yesterday, remaining the same Self, 
might have acted differently; that is, that his choice was undeter- 
mined by the nature of his Self, which might have acted in either of 
two contradictory ways. 

_ It seems to me clear that we have here the origin of the so-called 
‘free-will controversy.’ As Professor J. S. Hyslop has said,’ ‘‘It is 
only the question of punishment that can give any importance to the 
freedom of the will and responsibility. Were it not for this very 
practical problem, there would probably be no interest attached to 
the question.’’ Or as President Arthur T. Hadley puts it,® ‘‘The 
moral sense of those who reason about these things to-day demands 
some distributive fairness in the allotment of rewards and punish- 
ments. Ifa man really has a choice this necessity is met. To save 
its sense of justice, while imposing physical penalties and preaching 
moral ones, society asserts the existence of such a choice and the 
responsibility that goes with it. These facts go far to explain the 
teaching and general acceptance of the theory of the freedom of the 
will. From the standpoint of modern science this theory is little 
short of an absurdity. From the standpoint of modern morals it is 
little short of a necessity. The community must compel its members 
to exercise self-control, and must justify itself for punishing them 
when they fail to exercise it. Both of these results are secured by 
the teaching of the ‘freedom of the will.’ ”’ 

Sec. 8.—It would be absurd to attempt to discuss adequately this 
theory of the so-called ‘freedom of the will’ in such a paper as this; 
but I may be allowed, perhaps, to state my own position briefly in 
order. to make clear what follows. As a part of Nature, my Self of 
this moment is determined just as any other part of Nature is. 
Freedom means lack of restraint. If with this lack of restraint, I 
perform act a, and in so doing am free to act in accord with the 
nature of my Self, then, evidently, remaining identically the same 
Self, I cannot perform an incompatible act B; for if F did so I 
would not be acting in accord with the nature of my unchanged Self, 
and would therefore be under compulsion, and therefore not free. 
It would appear, therefore, that we must give up either the notion 
that the Self is free to act according to its own nature, or else the 
notion that it could act otherwise than it does act; and this latter 
notion is one men of my way of thinking prefer to abandon; prin- 

™ Mind, N. 8., 10. 

** Freedom and Responsibility,’ p. 69 ff. 
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cipally because we find it difficult to harmonize with the fact that 
our Selves are part and parcel of the Universe in which law prevails.® 


III 


Sec. 9.—Let us turn now to consider what change is necessary in 
our conception of individual responsibility in case we reject the 
notion that a man’s Self is an immutable Self, upon which the com- 
mon conception of responsibility is based, and in its place accept the 
view that the Self of an individual man is in each moment a bran- 
new Self. 

In the first place, it at once appears that if we hold this latter 
view the main ground for the indeterminist’s defence of what he 
calls the ‘freedom of the will’ disappears; for this dogma no longer 
serves him in his attempt to make the practical outcome of his con- 
ception of responsibility appear rational. . For if a man’s now exist- 
ing Self is not the same as the Self which committed act a in the 
past, it appears irrational in any event, according to the current con- 
ception of responsibility, to reward or punish this now existing Self 
for what was the act of another Self: and it therefore is of no im- 
portance, as far as the doctrine of responsibility is concerned, 
whether this other Self of the past could or could not have committed 
act B instead of act a, which it did commit. In either case we are 
compelled to find other than the current grounds for the enforcement 
of the notion of persona] responsibility. 

Sec. 10.—And this leaves quite open the whole question as to the 
nature of the freedom of the Self in willing, which, in my view, can 
then be so stated as to harmonize the opposition between the deter- 
minist and the indeterminist. For we may hold with the determinist 
that the Self of any moment must act in one special way in accord- 
ance with its nature and can not act in any other way. Nevertheless, 
we may hold with the indeterminist that in thus acting it is always 
free. For, as we have seen in earlier papers of this series, the nature 

°In my view we gain from introspection the notion that we might have 
acted otherwise than we did in any past moment principally through a mis- 
interpretation of the sense of freedom which always goes with the act of will. 
The act of will involves the breakdown of a deadlock, and therefore involves 
the sense of freedom which always goes with the removal of restraint. Some- 
what in the same vein Professor C. A. Strong in this Journat, I., 5, p. 127, 
has held that “the consciousness of freedom arises when alternative courses of 
action are weighed against each other. Neither is strong enough to draw us 
automatically in its direction; if it were there would be no deliberation; and 
only in deliberation can there be a sense of freedom. We are free to choose 
either course; that is, with reference to neither are we forcibly led captive by 


the other. . . . Freedom is the opposite of bondage. The bondage is to any 
thought of action that determines the act automatically.” 
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of the noetie pattern existing at any moment must always be to some 
extent determined by the nature of the Self of that moment. In 
certain cases environmental influences, or pre-existing ‘psychical dis- 
positions,’ may appear to force the action in certain lines: but this, 
as we have seen, is an illusion and not a fact. For the Self even in 
such cases must always either welcome or reject the form of emphasis 
thus forced upon it, and in so doing must always be free to act in 
accordance with its own nature. 


IV 


Sec. 11.—We may turn, then, to the consideration of the concep- 
tion of responsibility itself, in relation to the view that each Self in 
each moment is a new Self. 

If we could study the actions of men without any reference to 
our own introspective experience, much as we study the actions of 
ants and bees, we would note that the individual man to-day is re- 
warded or punished for his acts of his individual body in previous 
days or months or years. It is this fact that we speak of as the 
enforcement of the doctrine of individual responsibility. 

But, as we have already seen, it is reasonably certain that punish- 
ment for crime was first devised as a means of individual protection, 
and rationalized later on by reference to inward experience in con- 
nection with the conception of a permanently existing, immutable 
Self. And if this is true it seems clear that if men had long since 
recognized, as a fact, that the Self which actuates the man when he 
commits a crime is not the same as the Self which actuates the man 
who is punished, nevertheless, they would have adopted a self-pro- 
tective system of retribution essentially of the same type as the 
system found among us to-day. On the other hand, it is certain that 
in such a ease the rationalized conception of the nature of objective 
responsibility would have been very different from that which is 
now current. 

It is clearly of no importance to the practical working of such a 
protective system as we are here considering whether the Self of the 
man punished is, or is not, the same from moment to moment, pro- 
vided the acts of the individual man whom we keep in view are 
practically what we call the same from moment to moment under 
like environmental conditions. Had men then looked upon the Self 
as an everchanging Self, they, in attempting to explain the rationality 
of their conduct, would doubtless have held merely this: that the 
Self of the individual man whom they held responsible in this mo- 
ment would not be what it is to-day had not a Self of a certain 
recognized type existed in connection with the man’s body at the 
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time of the criminal act; and that a Self practically similar to this 
past Self of his is likely to recur at any moment; and that they are 
warranted in taking steps to prevent the recurrence of such a vicious 
Self, or to protect themselves from its acts if it should recur. 

Now, as psychologists who are accustomed to deal with the con- 
sciousness of any moment from a genetic standpoint, we are surely 
bound to uphold just such a view. Nay, we are bound to go farther, 
and to hold that the Self of an individual man at any moment, even 
though it be a bran-new self, is nevertheless what it is because other 
Selves of definite characters have in the past existed in connection 
with the individual man’s body; and that this Self of the present 
moment must be what it is because of the inheritance of forms which 
have occurred in the life history of an indefinitely long line of an- 
cestors, as well as because of modifications which have been effective 
during the individual’s life: and that the development of the form 
of the moment’s Self must necessarily tell of influences due to this 
inheritance, and to the past experiences which have influenced the 
nature of the Selves which in the past have been thus related to the 
Self of the present moment. 

Sec. 12.—If we assume that this view of the ever-changing form 
of the individual’s Self had been adopted, in connection with the 
conception of the dependence of the nature of the Self of any moment 
upon other Selves which have existed in connection with his indi- 
vidual body, then clearly it would have been very simple to claim a 
rational basis for our mode of action in relation to rewards and pun- 
ishments on the ground that we have thus devised a system of pro- 
tection which aims: 

(1) To avoid a repetition of conditions under which a man’s new 
Self will be practically the same Self that acted criminally under 
those conditions in a previous moment; and 

(2) Where this is impossible, to make attempt to change the 
nature of the man’s future Selves, (A) by fear of punishment, or 
(B) by giving the man new interests which are incompatible with 
the appearance of such Selves as have acted criminally in the past— 
1. €., by changing the nature of the noetie patterns which occur in 
the man, and the Selves which are part and parcel of these noetic 
patterns; and 

(3) If none of these methods serves the end of protection, to 
isolate the man who has been a criminal so that he can do no harm 
in the future even if Selves recur in connection with his body which 
are closely similar to the Selves of the past which have committed 
criminal acts. 

Sec. 13.—It is clear that such a conception of the nature of re- 
sponsibility would have one great advantage over that now current; 
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for it would avoid all the questions as to the existence of irresponsi- 
bility, of which we have spoken above, which lead to much inconsist- 
ency in our legal procedure. For clearly under the view here pre- 
sented no Self can ever be irresponsible. Responsibility must be 
thoroughgoing. Every Self must at all times bear the burden or 
feel the helpfulness of all of the deeds of his individual body in the 
past. And if this is granted it becomes a mere question of prudence 
as to how far we shall punish crime—a matter for careful considera- 
tion whether it is more important to our social life to aim to reform 
the Self of the criminal in one way or. another, or to isolate the man 
so that his Self as relatively unchanged can do no harm to his 
fellow man. 


Henry RutGers MARSHALL. 
New York Ciry. 


REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Why the Mind has a Body. C. A. Strona. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1903. Pp. x+ 355. 


The problem set for himself by the author of this well-written and 
well-printed volume is that of the relation of mind and body, a problem 


at once psycho-physical and metaphysical. Psycho-physically the solution 
is called parallelism, metaphysically it is pan-psychism. The final method 
adopted is the metaphysical, but only after the empirical has been pushed 
to its last possibilities. This dallying with the empirical aspects of the 
question is excused by the author on the ground that such has been the 
basis of the discussion heretofore, though he himself realizes that no 
adequate solution can be attained apart from an analysis of the nature 
of mind, matter and causation. That a full half of the book is devoted 
to these preliminaries is perhaps indicative that the author is not himself 
altogether free from the bondage of these same empirical facts. The 
logical and metaphysical aspects of the problem are too important to 
admit of such relative waste of space by one who is fully awake to the 
significance of them. 

The work falls into two parts devoted to the consideration of the facts 
and causal theories, and the final metaphysical explanations of these. 
The facts are formulated in the law ‘ first, that consciousness as a whole 
never occurs except in connection with a brain-process; secondly, that 
particular mental states never occur except in connection with particular 
brain-events.’ The temporal relations of the two series are not determin- 
able but of the truth of the correlation there is practically no doubt. 
The theories as to the causal relations of these facts are interaction, 
automatism and parallelism, representative of which are Professor James, 
Mr. Huxley and Professor Paulsen. The most satisfactory of these is 
parallelism, based as it is, not merely on the a priori grounds of the prin- 
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ciple of the conservation of energy and the nature of causation, but also 
on the empirical facts of the minute correspondence between mind and 
brain. The arguments usually relied on, however, by parallelists are 
not the empirical, but the rational, and these are not quite conclusive, 
since the law of conservation of energy is only inductive and formulated 
on the basis of non-conscious phenomena, and causally we find at least 
a uniform sequence between mental and physical, even though quanti- 
tative relations are not possible. Accordingly, we must resort to meta- 
physics for the final solution of the matter. 

It is to be regretted that this resort to metaphysics was not more 
prolonged and complete, for it would seem that an analysis of the con- 
ceptions of mind, matter and things-in-themselves ought to be far more 
thorough and detailed than the examination of the admittedly incon- 
clusive causal theories, and yet the chapter on consciousness is one of the 
shortest and most peremptory of the book. The general position of this 
second part is perhaps best described by calling it the uncritical transla- 
tion of the psychological point of view into a metaphysics. One might 
imagine the author to be a Scotch realist partially converted to the ideal- 
ism of Berkeley with which, indeed, he compares his system. The only 
reality we know immediately is our own stream of consciousness which 
resolves itself into a series of mental states or thoughts, each one external 
to its fellows and really independent. Relatively to the present moment 
the past experience “ is in the position of another mind, and the knowledge 
of it necessarily transcendent; and that quite irrespectively of the subtle 
question whether that experience in any sense still exists. Not only is 
the past experience as inaccessible as if it were in another consciousness, 
but ... it literally is another consciousness, although one no longer 
existent.” Our mental state is real so long as it lasts but no longer, and 
there is no other reality save this or one analogous to this, a real self or 
subject being no possible object of experiertce. Accordingly, the physical 
world is our idea, and matter the name for a particular series of our 
perceptions. 

Having reached this psychological point of view the problem arises 
as to whether this subjectivism is the last word of philosophy or whether 
there is anything in our experience to carry us beyond its bounds. Is 
the sphere of reality coextensive with our own mental states, or are there 
extra-mental realities? That there are such is not capable of strict proof, 
though the greater part of this metaphysical portion of the book is de- 
voted to a consideration of the probabilities of the case. That there are 
other minds than our own is accepted on instinctive, rather than rational, 
grounds since ‘neither experience nor reason can fully account for the 
knowledge.’ Yet, since no man doubts the existence of these, we may 
assume them, and thus arrive at the reality of at least this kind of trans- 
subjective being, obtaining a foothold beyond ourselves from which we 
may pass on to independent realities other than minds, for if some, why 
not many? These non-mental, transcendent realities are called things- 
in-themselves, or the realities corresponding to the cluster of perceptions 
we know as matter. That there are these things-in-themselves is prob- 
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able, because, otherwise, we must conceive the world as made up of 
isolated minds separated by great gaps, yet, in some miraculous way, 
connected. The vast spaces now apparently filled by matter would be 
emptied of all corresponding reality, and minds would be left in helpless 
loneliness. Such a conception seems to afford no basis for the continuity 
so much to be desired by thought. The thought is an odd one, but it is 
quite in accord with the author’s psychological point of view which sees 
in the physiological process a mediation between mind and mind. Again, 
this physiological process itself furnishes a further argument since, unless 
a reality corresponds to it, we would have a perception at once its own 
object and cause, an actual perception mediated by a series of possible 
perceptions starting from itself. The fact that matter can destroy mind 
seems to the author a new, as well as a convincing, proof that it is not a 
mere phenomenon of mind. Finally, such an hypothesis makes the origin 
of mind intelligible as an evolution from these lower forms which cor- 
respond to matter. Yet, on the whole, this leap to the existence of things- 
in-themselves “must be confessed to be non-rational. Things-in-them- 
selves can not be logically demonstrated, . . . for the simple reason that 
no argument having only empirical facts in its premises can legitimately 
have extra-mental existences in its conclusion.” Yet, on the basis of 
“some deep pre-rational instinct,’ we may safely take this leap, since only 
so can we give continuity to our conception of the universe. 

Phenomenalism forgets that metaphysics can not change facts, and 
that matter, although known only as our perception, is not an airy noth- 
ing, to be treated as without real significance—a suggestion which the 
idealist might perhaps hand back to the author for further consideration. 

But, granted things in themselves, their nature must be in some sort 
determinable. They can not be exactly the same as our perceptions, 
since they are transformed in the process by which they are imprinted 
on the mind, that process being the counterpart of the physiological 
process by which an object affects the brain. That this relation of thing 
to idea is one of imprinting is no mere theory, as one might suppose, but 
is matter of proof, for we know that the physical world is in all its parts 
symbolic of the real world. Hence the things are not corporeal and are 
best thought as akin to minds, since our concept of reality is derived 
from minds, and since we can, thus, best explain the origin of minds. 
Accordingly, the pan-psychist conception of reality must be reasonably 
admitted and physical objects assumed to have as their cause a low form 
of mental state. 

The metaphysical conception thus reached is applied in conclusion to 
solve the problem of the relation of mind and body. Interactionism, in 
which the matter acted on is phenomenal, is untenable because of the 
absurdity of an interaction between a reality and its shadow. In its 
dualistic form, the theory fails to explain the association of two such 
disparate things as mind and matter and also to make intelligible the 
origin of mind from matter or anything else. Automatism is naturally 
even more irreconcilable with pan-psychism since it makes the phenom- 
enon the explanation of the reality. Finally, parallelism in the form of 
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psycho-physical idealism, seems best to answer the conditions. The thing- 
in-itself symbolized by the brain is not a reality other than the accom- 
panying consciousness, and the relation between it and the brain is that 
of reality and perception. The brain, phenomenally, is only the shadow 
cast on a consciousness; really, it is consciousness itself—it means or 
symbolizes a conscious state for the state observing it, whether that state 
be its real self or another. Phenomenally, then, the brain process is 
later than the mental, since it is the effect of the latter upon some mind, 
and is mediated by a physiological process requiring time; really, it is 
simultaneous with it since they are identical. Under either aspect, the 
term ‘ parallel’ fails to describe the relation, but it serves to note that 
the brain is not a thing in causal relations with the mind. When, for 
instance, I perceive a desk it is not that the perceived object desk acts 
on my mind but that the real desk affects real retinas and these act upon 
real nerve fibers and these stimulate a real brain, which is my conscious- 
ness itself. Thus the principle of the conservation of energy is not 
violated since it holds of the phenomenal material series, and yet the 
efficiency: of consciousness is vindicated, for the real process is between 
the psychical things-in-themselves. 

Without pressing any of the serious difficulties which arise in the 
working out of this conception, and applying only the author’s own 
standard, this pan-psychist conception seems to be no more adequate a 
solution than that of the interactionist. The concepts of mind and brain 
remain just as disparate, and their relation just as inexplicable, when we 
call them thing and symbol, as when we think them as two realities. 
How mind can act on mind and produce symbols so utterly unlike itself 
remains as much of a problem as ever, while the empirically concrete 
way in which the whole theory is conceived makes the logical solution 
hopeless. Although the categories of thing and quality are discarded, 
the relation of knowledge to its object is thought in apparently spatial 
terms. There seems a failure to appreciate the logical significance of 
the psychological point of view. 


NorMAN WILDE. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 





Theism. Borpen P. Bowne. New York, Cincinnati and Chicago, 
American Book Company. 


Professor Bowne has revised his older work on the ‘ Philosophy of 
Theism’ and has added about fifty per cent. of new matter dealing espe- 
cially with ‘the arguments from epistemology and metaphysics.’ Thus 
changed, the work has to do chiefly with ‘ the nature and value of theistic 
logic’ Kant’s position, that the ontological argument proves nothing 
and that the teleological and the cosmological arguments depend upon 
it, is accepted so far that the proof for the existence of God is admitted 
to be not demonstrative but to rest upon the assumption of the existence 
of a perfect being. But ‘essentially the same postulate underlies our 
whole mental life’ and ‘this element of faith can not be escaped in any 
field of thought, hence we must seek the ‘ practical and vital basis of 
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belief’ and understand that ‘logic has only a regulative function with 
respect to the great beliefs by which men and nations live. “ The con- 
clusion is that theism is the fundamental postulate of our total life. 
It can not, indeed, be demonstrated without assumption, but it can not 
be denied without wrecking all our interests.” 

Religion is a fact of man’s nature, and is neither explicable by its 
first appearances, nor is it identical with any of its forms, but it is man’s 
instinctive response to the world without and within him. The scholar 
is to investigate the rational grounds for this religious response, and he 
finds that it centers in theistic belief. Investigation may show such a 
belief to be ‘absurd or contradictory,’ or it may be related only to the 
religious sentiment ‘without any significance for pure intellect,’ or it 
may ‘ appear as the demand of our whole nature’ and this last ‘ the course 
of our study must show,’ for ‘our nature reaches out after God so nat- 
urally’ that we have a basis for theistic belief as certain as is the basis 
for our intellectual systematization of the universe. With such a start- 
ing point the logical method will not be that of ‘rigor and vigor’ which 
admits ‘ nothing that can be doubted’ but its opposite which doubts ‘ noth- 
ing except for reasons’; this too being the method of all fruitful science 
which leaves the other to the a priorist in his closet, for the scientific 
man often does not so much as know the difficulties which the theorist 
with his method of ‘rigor and vigor’ can bring against his argument. 

As cognitive beings we desire to know and we assume that the universe 
is comprehensible. So we work over reality as it is immediately given us 
and construct a rational system, thus gaining two realms of reality, one 
as it is immediately given us and the other as it is worked over by our 
minds. But science takes the latter as truth and the former merely as 
appearance, projecting our mental nature and subjective interests upon 
nature as indeed we must unless we are prepared to renounce the search 
for truth and to give up science. 

’ As moral and religious beings we follow the same process, that is, we 
add moral and religious worlds to the cognitive. In all three we are 
forced on by the needs of our nature, in all there is the same assumption, 
in all there is the same impossibility of rigid proof, against all the same 
difficulties may be urged, and in all fruitful results are attained only as 
men follow nature, and seek to realize that which shall satisfy their needs. 

Turning then to the argument Professor Bowne follows Lotze in put- 
ting the argument for unity in the foreground and in basing it also on 
the solution of the problem of action and interaction. He recalls Lotze 
again in his argument for the personality of God as he shows that ‘ com- 
plete personality is possible only to the Absolute.’ The conclusion of the 
whole matter is as follows: “Of all these ideals which rule our life 
theism is the supreme manifestation sum and source. The cognitive 
ideal of the universe, as a manifestation of the Supreme Reason, leads 
to theism. The moral ideal of the universe, as a manifestation of the 
Supreme Righteousness, leads to theism. The practical ideal of a ‘ far-off 
divine event to which the whole creation moves’ leads to theism.” So 
far as logic goes the arguments against theism, to say the least, are not 
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more cogent than those for it, while the anti-theistic systems deny these 
great needs of our higher nature. 

The book is a vigorous discussion and will serve the purpose its author 
has in view, but it is not a distinct contribution to the philosophy or to 
the logic of theism. The difficulty is that it is the old argument ‘ re- 
written and extended’ while science demands a new study throughout and 
not a going over again of the old ground. The scientist undoubtedly 
projects himself upon the world and takes his reconstruction of reality 
as truth. But he can ignore this fact and with it all the theoretical 
difficulties urged with ‘ rigor and vigor,’ or if he listen to them he is not 
seriously disturbed, though he may find no answer. For he is concerned 
chiefly with that which is proximate, and the rest is in a background 
more or less dim. He may be a monist, but it does not occur to him to 
doubt the experimental method or the value of his results because Pro- 
fessor James suggests that pluralism may have much to urge in its behalf. 
But the theologian has his monism in the front of his discussion, so that 
even Professor Bowne must begin with it. The scientific man will not 
deny interaction even though he can not argue how it must be in the 
nature of things, but to the theist our intellectual sanity is threatened 
if we doubt the ultimate unity. The showing that science also must use 
the same metaphysical arguments if it is to continue truly sane and 
sound is conclusive, that is, if the scientific man is to follow out his 
science into metaphysics. But it is not so apparent if he be content to 
remain ‘practical. The difficulty in short is this, science deals with the 
immediate and the practical, leaving ultimate questions to an ultimate 
philosophy, while theology thrusts the ultimate questions into the fore- 
ground and declares that all our interests depend upon the acceptance of 
certain solutions. 

The reply to science, that its difficulties are as great, is not quite 
relevant, for it gets on very well without waiting for a discussion of 
unity, nor of the absolute, but theism must discuss them, for it puts them 
into its definition and declares God to be Absolute, Infinite and Personal. 
This definition of God is from scholasticism, its attempted definition of 
a perfect being, and its proper proof is scholastic, the proof which Pro- 
fessor Bowne so much dislikes with its method of ‘ rigor and vigor.’ To 
maintain the definition and to discard its method of proof is impossible. 
Kant attempted it without success and those who follow him do not suc- 
ceed where he failed. To give up the metaphysical proofs for a meta- 
physical conception, and then to attempt to maintain the conception as 
reality on practical grounds is to involve oneself in difficulty. Is it true 
that man’s religious nature demands this concept of the metaphysical 
absolute, or does man’s religious nature gain its gratification in many 
ways? 

The theist argument should be restated, after a study of the whole 
subject from the point of view of the philosophy of religion. But this 
will involve a renewed study of the concept, God, and with it a reconsid- 
eration of the most fundamental positions of theology. For such an 
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investigation we wait, and we wish Professor Bowne would devote his 
high powers to it. 


GrorceE Wm. Knox. 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Wirtschaft und Philosophie. II. Die Philosophie u. die Lebensauffassung 
der germanisch-romanischen Volker auf Grund der Gesellschaftlichen 
Zustinde. Dr. Apr. ELeutHeropuLos. Berlin, Ernst Hofmann & 
Co. 1901. Demy 8vo. Pp. 15+ 421. 

The thesis, as suggested by the title, is the dependence of the philos- 
ophy of an age upon its social, and especially its economic, conditions. 
This. dependence is due to the fact that in all philosophy, even in the 
field of mathematics, thought marches under the banner of sentiment. 
The author believes that in this present age there is hope that man will 
take a purely scientific view of things; and it may be said that it is his 
purpose to forward that end. 

The present age is depicted as the ‘bloom’ (Bliitezeit) of the German 
nation proper, corresponding to the days of Macedonian dominion. But 
the crowning bloom of the European peoples, corresponding to the Peri- 
clean age, extended from 1670 to 1730—the age of Louis XIV. The mark 
of flourishing periods and peoples is the presence among them of an order 
attained by fierce strife. The existence of this order, however, and the con- 
sequent welfare and refinement, produce a quick decay; first the weak, and 
then the strong but surfeited, adopt and preach doctrines of self-negation. 
And these classes, the victors and the vanquished in the strife that pro- 
duced the period of bloom, are always found therein, always corrupt it. 
With renewal of strife may come regeneration, and finally another ‘ Bliite- 
zeit. At present, socially the movement and contention is towards a 
democracy, in which the weapons, I take it, wielded by the destined victors, 
are those of scientific knowledge. 

From the first volume of the series, on the philosophy and conceptions 
of life held by the Greeks, are drawn many analogies, some of them of 
interest. Erigena and Hesiod stand for the heroic days of the older 
and the newer worlds. Locke is classed with Zeno; while in Berkeley 
and Leibnitz, singing the jubilant philosophy of the modern ‘ Bliitezeit,’ 
is found a parallel to the ‘ Dithyrambus of Mind,’ sounded by Anaxagoras 
in Periclean Athens. Kant (with Voltaire) is the modern Socrates, 
‘der schlimmste Sophist’; to maintain respect for morality he insisted 
on the false presupposition of freedom, and, in general, aided to pro- 
duce the evils we now contend with, individualism and transcendental- 
ism. Fichte and the rest of the idealists, of course, correspond to Plato, 
standing as he did in the way of the Democritean interpretation of 
things. 

The author protests against the false assumption that results from 
the use of one word, like Christianity, to stand for many beliefs radically 
different. Different times have kept the generic name for religions that 
they successively formed to meet their different needs. Thus, to the 
Jews, Christ’s teachings were a consolation. Paul, in giving them a 
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universal character and making them suitable to the whole dying Roman 
world, kept the name. The conquering Goths made themselves a hero- 
worship, such as suited them, but accepted the terms together with the 
splendid rituals of the Roman religion. So the Reformation was really 
a new thing, and the answer thereto of Rome, the teachings of Loyola, 
Paracelsus Telesius, and others, was a new religion under the old name, 
to suit new days. 

A weak feature of the book, and a serious one, as it seems to me, is 
the reference, occurring on the second page, and repeated on most that 
follow, to necessity, natural law, without, in almost all cases, any attempt 
to formulate the law, or to suggest the principles on which the necessity 
rests. The author seems to mean little, if anything, more than that in 
what has come to pass may be found some causal connection between its 
elements. Thus (p. 71) we read that Paul’s Christianity, with its cry 
of ‘weapons down,’ was an appearance as necessary as the phenomena of 
nature; and that the same is true of Muhammed’s religion. Again, it is 
insisted that it was quite according to natural laws that the Germans 
should succeed the Romans with different manners and culture, and 
with an outlook towards a higher future. Even Erigena’s philosophy is 
a thing one could predict if the conditions were known. Such state- 
ments seem valueless without further explanation. Quite out of place, 
too, in view of the author’s contention against Herbert Spencer’s pre- 
supposition of progress in history, and against presuppositions of all 
kinds, is his statement that the preceding nations were mere ‘ Hiilf- 
momente’ towards the development of the German people. 

The treatment of the age of the Reformation, especially the classifica- 
tion of the philosophies of that period, seems to me novel and interesting. 
The author has a wonderful power of grouping facts, of dividing history 
into periods and marking the chief movements in each—a power that 
makes his table of contents and the introductory chapters of each period 
well worth reading. Though one gets the impression that sharp criticism, 
such as his first volume received, is an atmosphere the author rather enjoys, 
one can not doubt that the work is one of conviction, as well as of great 
and extended, if not minute, research. 


Peroy HuauHes. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


I. Ueber Dunkeladaptation. H. Pirer. Zeitsch. f. Psych. u. Physiol. d. 
Sinnesorgane, 1903, Bd. 31. 


II. Ueber die Abhaingkeit des Reizwertes leuchtender Objekte von ihrer 
Flachen bezw. Winkelgrosse. HH. Pieer. Ibid., 1903, Bd. 32. 

III. Ueber das Helligkeitsverhaltnis monokular und binokular ausgeléster 
Lichtempfindungen. H. Pirer. Ibid., 1903, Bd. 32. 


The course of adaptation to darkness, in a human eye previously ex- 
posed for a quarter-hour or more to diffused sunlight out of doors, is as 
follows: it is slow for the first eight to ten minutes, rapid for about 
twenty minutes, slow again for an hour or an hour and a half, and then 
very slow indeed until at the end of about ten hours the process is com- 
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plete. Different persons show two types of adaptation—one rapid and 
extended, the other slower and less extended. These two types of eyes 
do not, as Tschermak suspects, coincide with the normal and abnormal 
types of tri-chromatic eye (Donders, Rayleigh Kénig and von Kries), 
nor yet with any classes of color-blind eye. The increase in sensibility 
due to adaptation, the adaptation range, varies after one hour of adapta- 
tion from 2,000 to 5,500 in different persons (that is the threshold 
stimulus after adaptation is 1/2000, ete., as intense as before adaptation). 
This is about twice as great at the end of ten hours. 

Before adaptation the threshold is the same whether one or both eyes 
are used, but after adaptation the binocular threshold is one half as 
intense as the monocular. That is, after adaptation but not before it, 
binocular stimuli are summed. Correspondingly the range of adapta- 
tion is twice as great when both eyes are used. (The range given above 
is binocular). “The adaptation of each eye is accomplished entirely 
independently of that of the other.” 

II. “ The stimulus value of an object for the periphery of the adapted 
retina depends not merely on its intensity, but also unmistakably on the 
area of its retinal image, while on the other hand the light sensation from 
the periphery of the unadapted retina depends almost wholly on changes 
of the light’s intensity and as good as not at all on changes in its area.” 
The range of adaptation is therefore greater the larger the retinal image 
which is used in the observation. 

III. This paper goes at greater length into the fact observed in L., 
that although for the unadapted eyes light stimuli are not summed, they 
are summed when the eyes are adapted. The earlier conclusion is con- 
firmed, and an interesting discussion given of the connection between this 
phenomenon and Fechner’s paradox. 

Besides giving a host of interesting details too minute to be men- 
tioned here, these papers supersede the earlier, less careful and by no 
means consonant work on the process of adaptation by Aubert, Charpen- 
tier and Treitel: and establish the important point that binocular, and ad- 
jacent monocular, stimulations are added in dark vision, but almost or 
quite not all in daylight vision. These facts seem indeed to point to ‘a 
thoroughgoing independence of the apparatus for adapted vision from 
the daylight and color apparatus, and a considerable difference between 
them’; this quite in line with the observations and speculations of von 
Kries, Nagel, et cetera. The matter of adaptations is so closely involved 
in all work on optics that no one experimenting in that field can afford 
to neglect these discoveries of Piper. 


Epwin B. Hott. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


ARCHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PHILOSOPHIE. August, 
1904. Band X., Heft 3. Das Problem der Aussenwelt (pp. 269-313): 
V. Krarr.- The purpose here is to make the question clear. The two fun- 
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damental principles are: that the problem concerns the immanent external 
world; that this is, however, existential, and not merely the immediate 
object of consciousness. The concept corresponding to it is that of a 
thing. And the problem then becomes the question whether the external 
world is conformity to law, independent of a subject, or objective being; 
that is, in what sense are existential judgments possible. Vorbedingungen 
einer jeden wahren philosophischen Erkenntnis (pp. 314-317): A. 
Lrvy.-— The philosophical ego is not the psychological. Philosophers are 
born not made. Zum Raum- und Zeitproblem (pp. 318-337) : J. Fiscuer. — 
Objective space and time are infinitely divisible, but are not infinite. 
Infinite space and time are merely conceptual. Zeno’s puzzle of ‘ Achilles 
and the tortoise’ solved. Das Formprinzip des Schénen (pp. 338-394): 
T. A. Meyer. —- Our sense of form extends beyond lines and colors to the 
content, overriding the distinction between direct and associative factors, 
and noting the purposiveness of the object. The formal beauty of poetry 
is not merely a matter of its channels of expression, of optics and acoustics, 
but of the speech faculty. This includes rhythm. The principles general 
to all art forms are discussed under the heads, unity, tension, and ade- 
quacy. Jahresbericht tiber Erscheinungen der Soziologie, 1899-1904 (pp. 
397-429): R. Gotpscuemw.— This includes reviews of Simmel’s ‘ Philoso- 
phie des Geldes,’ Zenker’s ‘ Die Gesellschaft, I Band,’ Ratzenhofer’s ‘ Pos- 
itive Ethik,’ Bergmann’s ‘ Sociale Padagogik,’ Steinmetz’s ‘Der Krieg 
als soziologisches Problem, Stein’s ‘Der Sinn des Daseins’ and ‘ An 
der Wende des Jahrhunderts.’ Die neuesten Erscheinungen auf dem 


Gebiete der systematischen Philosophie. Zeitschriften. Eingegangene 
Biicher. 


REVUE DE PHILOSOPHIE. September, 1904. La Théorie 
Physique, son Objet et sa Structure (pp. 241-263): P. Dunem.-— The 
English attitude treats physics as a group of models, mechanical or 
algebraic. This utilitarian spirit is not so fertile in discovery as is 
abstract theory. Poincaré’s doctrine of many irreconcilable yet equally 
true theories about one group of facts is refuted by the systematic nature 
of fact. L’Ampleur du Droit (pp. 264-286): Cu. Boucaun. — Logical 
analysis of the idea of duty shows it to mean conformity to one’s destiny. 
Metaphysics studies the reason of being of things, physics their nature, 
and ethics their conformity to their reason of being. Duties are to be 
discovered from the ontological point of view. La Providence et le Mir- 
acle (pp. 287-815): G. Sortais.—In reply to M. Sailles’ attack on the 
dogmas of the Church, the author urges that scientists usually deny 
atheism, and that science inculeates no rigid determinism which should 
forbid miracles. Philosophes et Philosophie: d’aprés Platon (pp. 316- 
326): H. Guyot.—An appreciation of the character of the philosopher. 
Analyses et Comptes Rendus: L. Dugas, L’Imagination: E. P. F. 
Paulhan, La Fonction de la Mémoire et le Souvenir affectif: E. P. C. 
Charaux, De la Pensée et des Elements primitifs de la Pensée: J. ve 
Visan. F. Le Dantec, Les Lois Naturelles: F. Mentré. F. Farjenel, Le 
Peuple chinois: G. La Marré. 8S. Valot, Les Heros de Richard Wagner: 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Apotr Meyer, of the New York Pathological Institute, has been 
appointed professor of psychiatry in Cornell University Medical School 
in the place of Dr. Allan McLane Hamilton, who recently resigned. 


Dr. Benno ErpMANN, professor of philosophy at the University of 
Bonn, who gave one of the addresses at the St. Louis Congress, celebrated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his professorate, on August 29. 


Dr. James Warp, professor of moral philosophy and logic, at Cam- 
bridge University, gave the annual address before the Philosophical 
Union of the University of California, on August 26. 

Proressor WICKLIFFE Rosek, professor of psychology and history of 
education, in the University of Tennessee, has been elected Dean of the 


School of Education in the Peabody Normal College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 





